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ECONOMIC WARFARE 


(1) Economic Warfare 
By Paul Einzig. Pp. x+151. (London: Mac- 
millan and Co., Ltd., 1940.) 7s. 6d. net. 


(2) The Economic Effort of War 
By R. W. B. Clarke. Pp. 252. (London : George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1940.) 7s. 6d. net. 


HE volume of informed criticism of the 
Government’s economic policy and the con- 
tinued pressure for the inclusion in the Cabinet of 
a Minister for Economic Affairs, which were in no 
way dispelled by the speeches of the Prime Minister 
or the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the recent 
debate on economic organization in the House of 
Commons, indicate that there is a far more wide- 
spread appreciation of the importance of economic 
questions at the outset of the present War than 
at almost any time during the struggle of 1914-18. 
This difference is brought out strikingly in the 
early chapters of Dr. Hinzig’s book, and the 
existence of such interest and informed opinion 
make the more regrettable the failure of the 
Government to take the public into its confidence, 
to explain what is happening and to enlist its 
co-operation. 

To some extent, what the Government failed to 
do is being done by an admirable series of pam- 
phlets and books on economic questions of the War. 
The Oxford series of pamphlets on world affairs 
have included lucid expositions by Geoffrey Crow- 
ther of the économic and financial aspects of 
our war effort. The same aspects have also 
been discussed in a number of broadsheets issued 
by Political and Economic Planning (PE P), 
and Dr. Hinzig’s volume is a more detailed but 
no less lucid exposition of these matters, more 
particularly with reference to the use of eco- 
nomic policy and methods in pursuance of our 
war objective. If the reader couples with this 
volume, for example, a study of Mr. R. W. B. 
Clarke’s “The Economic Effort of War’’, he could 
scarcely be better equipped to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the economic factor or exactly what is 
required of him in the way of intelligent co-opera- 
tion as a citizen. The Government shoyld be 
grateful for the invaluable contribution which both 
these books make towards the education of public 
opinion and the preparation of the citizen alike 
for the contribution and the sacrifices which the 
prosecution of our war effort inevitably entails. 

(1) Dr. Einzig does not exaggerate the import- 
ance of ‘the economic factor and of economic 
warfare. While economic factors are likely to 
play a very important part in determining the 


outcome of this War, they can only produce their 
full effect in conjunction with military, naval and 
air force operations, and in his realistic analysis of 
the situation he emphasizes the necessity to prepare 
for a prolonged struggle. In regard to productive 
capacity, he stresses the importance from the 
outset of taking steps to increase the production 
of those goods which are required directly or 
indirectly for national defence purposes or are 
essentialfor the maintenance of the civil population, 
as well as to reduce or stop the production of non- 
essential or luxury goods, even if they only interfere 
with the increase of production of essential 
materials. Stress is also laid on the collection of 
statistical material as a basis for reorganization to 
enable national production to replace imports as 
far as possible. 

The Government is criticized by Dr. Einzig for 
not taking adequate measures in some such fields, 
notably in regard to agriculture, prior to the out- 
break of the War, but pays tribute to the rapidity 
with which emergency legislation was adopted 
within a few weeks of the outbreak of the War. 
After examining problems of production, distribu- 
tion and consumption, foreign trade, public finance 
and foreign exchange he proceeds to discuss the 
methods of economic warfare and the war economy 
of Germany, France, Japan, the Soviet Union and 
the United States, as well as of Italy, before reach- 
ing his emphatic but reasoned conclusions that the 
superiority of the economic resources at the disposal 
of the Allies compared with those of Germany will 
in the long run be of decisive importance. 

Dr. Einzig is under no illusion as to the intensity 
of the effort or sacrifices involved. He advocates 
ruthless rationalization, for example, and strong 
measures against luxury consumption, and he is 
prepared to support both industrial conscription 
and the conscription of labour. In this he differs 
from Mr. Clarke, who considers that from the 
military point of view, or that of public morale or 
increasing output and efficiency, it would be a mis- 
take to try to impose industrial conscription at the 
present time. Mr. Clarke stresses the important 
contribution which the trade unions have to make 
to the national effott, and the necessity of enlist- 
ing that co-operation freely. 

Dr. Einzig is, indeed, on the whole less critical 
of the Government effort than Mr. Clarke, though 
no less bold in his outlook or suggestions. His 
criticism. is indirect or implied rather than direct, 
whereas Mr. Clarke’s two chapters on Govern- 
ment control and the first six weeks of the 
War are among the most valuable in his book and 
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should be of special interest to scientific workers. 
Their constructive criticism affords one of the 
best presentations of the argument for Cabinet 
reconstruction and the necessity of a Ministry of 
Economic Planning with its appropriate General 
Staff that has yet appeared. 

Both these books should, in fact, be widely and 
appreciatively read, and should, as already indi- 
cated, assist in that educational work indispensable 
in our war effort, which the Government itself has 
largely neglected. It may well be hoped that 
their constructive criticism and suggestions—Dr. 
Einzig makes a shrewd comment and suggestion 
regarding economic propaganda and its use to 
undermine German economic morale which it is 
to be hoped will not fall on deaf ears—will be duly 
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weighed by the Government as well as the general 
public. At least it is certain that these excellent 
contributions to the growing mass of useful 
literature on the economic side of the War will con- 
tribute to the rapid formation of a public opinion 
which will render it impossible for the Government 
to continue its hand-to-mouth policy and attitude 
of drift in economic matters. They should force 
upon it the coherent policy, planning and organ- 
ization which form the indispensable basis for 
that drastic limitation of non-essentials, com- 
prehensive mobilization of industrial resources and 
vigorous prosecution of every aspect of economic 
warfare which are essential to the success of our 
war effort. 
R. BRicuHTman. 


THE INDIAN FRAGMENT OF GONDWANALAND 


Regionale Geologie der Erde 

Herausgegeben von Karl Andrée, H. A. Brouwer 
und W. H. Bucher. Band 1,-Abschnitt 6: The 
Indian Peninsula and Ceylon, by G. de P. Cotter. 
Pp. 66-+- vi. (Leipzig: Akademische Verlags- 
gesellschaft m.b.H., 1938.) 


1D ge G. pve. P. COTTER, until recently a 
superintendent of the Geological Survey of 
India, has utilized the experience of a lifetime spent 
in the field in India in summarizing the present 
state of knowledge of the geology of the peninsula. 
There are no Paleozoic rocks there older than 
the Talchir Boulder Bed at the base of the Gond- 
wanas, which is regarded, with fair confidence, as 
Upper Carboniferous. The glaciation was more 
intense in the south, where ice-scratched rockfloors 
and boulders occur, whereas in the Himalayas (in 
Spiti and Kashmir) the representative of the 
Boulder Bed is a basal conglomerate which may 
have been deposited by floating bergs. Since India 
is the only land north of the equator where the 
Boulder Bed occurs, Cotter is inclined to accept the 
hypothesis of continental drift and to regard the 
Indian fragment of Gondwanaland as having 
drifted northwards from its original home south of 
the equator, leaving behind it portions of its mass 
in Madagascar, the Chagos archipelago and the 
submerged. land which forms the platform of the 
Maldives and Laccadives. Elsewhere the latter is 
regarded as the extension of the Aravalli Range. 
The impact of this great land mass with the 
“northern continent’ occurred, according to 
Cotter, in the close of the Cretaceous, and is 
associated with the outpouring of the Deccan Lavas 
now assigned definitely to the Danian. Inciden- 


tally, the evidence is steadily growing that the 
folding of the Indo-Malayan mountains and the 
intrusion of the tin-bearing granites of Burma and 
Malaya are of the same age. Further drifting of 
the land mass helped in Tertiary times to build the 
Himalayas and to elevate Eocene marine rocks to 
heights of more than 20,000 feet. 

Cotter accepts the work of Spath on the cephal- 
opods from Upper Gondwana beds of the Madras 
coast. These beds, once claimed by Waagen as 
Neocomian but long since regarded on the evidence 
of plant remains as Middle Jurassic, are now classed 
as Upper Neocomian, possibly Aptian, so that the 
Upper Gondwanas range in age from Upper Trias 
to Aptian, most of Jurassic time being represente 
by a stratigraphical break. ; 

Most of the book is naturally devoted to the 
Pre-Cambrian—falling into the two great groups, 
the Purana or Algonkian and the Archean. The 
Purana as a whole are unaltered sediments and in 
the Peninsula generally horizontal or only slightly 
disturbed, but in the Aravalli Range there was 
marked folding in Middle Purana times. The 
threefold division of the Puranas is into Lower 
(Cuddapahis and Delhis), Middle (Lower Vind- 
hyans) and Upper (Upper Vindhyans and Karnuls). 
Cotter admits the many problems still unsolved in 
the geology of the Archezans but regards as definite 
that the Bundelkhand gneisses, Singhbuhm meta- 
morphics and Berach granites (Group I) are the 
oldest rocks of the country; that the Closepet 
Granite, Charnockites (Group V) and Peninsular or 
Foliated Gneisses (Group IV) are newer than the 
metamorphosed sediments (including the Dharwars 
and Aravallis, Groups IT and ITI) with which they 
are associated. L. Dupzy Stamp. 
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